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DISCOURSE. 


The  sceptred  genius  of  Scott  has  won  our  hearts  to  the 
devoted  task  of  his  “Old  Mortality.”  A strange  freak  of  Anti- 
quarian passion  it  might  be  termed  by  the  utilitarian  spirit  that 
browses  but  for  the  present  and  within  its  narrow  animal  verge. 
But  how  tender, — though  eccentric  he  his  recluseness, — is  the 
taste  of  that  old  votary  of  the  tablets  of  the  dead.  It  is  his  to 
retrace  and  revive  the  characters  of  the  memorial  which  affec- 
tion has  committed  to  the  silent  stone,  and  to  recal  from  decay 
the  recorded  tribute  of  sorrow — to  bring  to  life  the  virtue  which 
graces  the  ruin  of  the  mouldering  frame,  and  at  the  sepulchre  to 
light  up  the  example  that  is  to  give  lineaments  for  the  future. 
Let  a kindred  zeal  glow  but  within  the  limits  of  sect  or  party, 
still  it  is  a virtuous  zeal.  Let  it  he  the  pride  of  honoured  her- 
aldry and  spotless  lineage,  the  impulse  is  yet  of  noble  birth  and 
holds  converse  only  with  exalted  sentiment.  Let  State  pride 
urge  its  way  among  legends  of  trial  and  effort  and  the  triumphs 
of  energy — and  open  the  tomb  of  the  past,  that,  in  radiant  effu- 
sion, the  memory  of  the  good  may  brighten  the  empire  of  hu- 
manity. If  that  pride  exult  in  successions  of  the  wise  and  brave 
whose  names  enamel  History  and  whose  Historic  urns  are 
wreathed  with  their  excellence — all  this  shall  not  be  deemed 
idle — nor  unworthy  a self-sustaining, — self-dependent  republi- 
canism. Such  recurrences  are  to  Life’s  consummations, — to  the 
glories  of  experience — the  accumulations  of  fact  and  monition 
and  incentive  for  which  Time  itself  was  made  and  for  which 
ages  have  rolled  and  which  make  up  the  pomp  and  freight  of 
Destiny.  Shall  darkness  bury  the  past — or  is  it  not,  rather, 
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there  that  a starry  distinctness  should  dwell,  that  from  the  space 
elapsed  and  all  that  fills  it  the  future  may  be  regulated — the 
present  cultivated  and  best  enjoyed.  If,  far  as  into  the  retirement 
of  the  past  the  mind  can  pierce,  an  unsullied  ancestry  in  the 
fathers  of  the  State  are  the  standard-bearers  of  its  History,  may 
not  its  annals  be  revived  and  their  pages  be  as  images  of  dignity 
and  credentials  to  an  august  fame? 

The  Love  of  Country  is  the  love  of  what  she  has  been,  and 
achieved,  and  suffered  in  by-gone  time — sympathy  for  her  strug- 
gles— respect  for  her  calm  energy,  her  wise  intrepidity — as 
much  as  it  is  joy  in  her  prosperity,  or  as  it  glows  in  the  prophe- 
cies for  her  of  a riper  and  lustrous  grandeur. 

It  is  the  contemplation  of  the  past  that  digests  into  the  treasure 
of  morals  and  knowledge  the  events  and  labours  of  the  world. 
The  passing  scenes  and  toils  of  mind  and  genius  and  patriotism, 
may  fix  attention  and  quicken  admiration;  but  it  is  only  when 
they  move  into  the  Historic  distance,  when  the  perspective  con- 
denses them,  and  lends  to  the  view  the  solemnity  of  Memory, 
that  they  attain  the  dignity  of  instruction.  It  is  then  they  com- 
mand the  deference,  as  to  the  altars  of  their  trust,  of  the  students 
of  man  and  of  the  friends  of  their  race.  A spiritual  realm  encircles 
us — and  to  dwell  on  all  parts  of  the  horizon,  and  look  back  and 
forth,  is  the  province  and  the  nobility  of  humanity.  But  the  drift 
of  time  may  carry  into  too  dim  and  baffling  a distance  the  events 
and  merits  which  make  material  for  a Nation’s  honour — and  the 
tissue  of  an  immortal  celebrity.  On  the  waste  of  a mere  tradi- 
tionary recurrence  they  may  perish.  The  elemental  facts  and  the 
very  pith  of  fame  may  flit  into  chaos  and  be  dissipated  into  misty 
legend  never  to  be  rallied  into  substantial  combinations.  It  is  for 
Patriotism,  in  its  unassuming  but  not  less  affectionate  form  of 
Father-land  Love,  to  garner  the  golden  particles  as  time’s  current 
bears  them  away.  It  is  for  the  intentness  and  the  patience  of 
that  Love  to  question  facts  that  appear  for  those  that  are  lapsed 
into  the  blanks  and  voids  between  epochs — to  make  significant 
silence  unfold  its  lore — and  then  to  construct  the  entire  arch  be- 
tween the  Eras,  that,  as  memorial  columns,  the  wreck  of  ages  has 
left  to  us.  This  is  a pious  stewardship — an  industry  whose  pro- 
duct gives  crowns  to  States  and  precepts  for  their  good — for 
guidance  in  peril  and  in  glory — a conservative  function  that  out- 
lives the  eclat  of  partizan  exploit  or  command — that  bears  its 
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fruit  of  wisdom  at  all  seasons  of  the  fate  of  States,  no  matter 
how  inclement  or  dreary, — nor  what  may  he  the  cloud,  or  the 
threat,  of  the  crisis.  Such  is  the  genius — these  the  celestial 
ensigns — of  History. 

It  is  not  in  periods  of  excitement — in  scanning  the  scars,  or  in 
figuring  the  blast,  of  the  hurricane — that  the  Historical  interest  of 
our  American  States  is  to  be  sought.  The  annals  of  our  own 
Maryland  yield  nothing  to  the  curiosity  that  explores  for  the  vio- 
lence of  conflict  and  the  agitations  of  restless  or  intolerant  ener- 
gies.— No  brilliant  tumult — not  that  riotous  epic,  called  martial 
glory — fills  our  Chapters  of  the  Past  with  their  fretted  scenes 
and  feverish  pictures.  No  exploits  of  Negotiation’s  pompous 
cunning — the  serpentine  diplomacy  of  the  modern  Era — give 
hue  and  contour  to  the  unsophisticated  days  of  Provincial  Mary- 
land. We  reanimate  no  trumpet  note  of  victorious  ambition.  To 
our  invocation  wake  up  through  our  History’s  even  tract  only  the 
lowly  echoes  of  civic  zeal  and  toil.  At  the  helm  of  State  stood 
sound  judgment  and  watchful  hearts  for  the  public  welfare,  anti, 
as  a fair  firmament  above  all,  were  the  auguries  of  a final  political 
grandeur  and  of  the  throng  of  a prosperous  community : — and  on 
the  path  of  its  polity  fell  the  light  of  good  education.  This  was 
a pacific  progress.  There  were  alternations  between  the  Propri- 
etary and  the  Royal  and  the  Protectoral  governments;  and  there 
too,  to  vex  the  calm  of  the  tedium,  was  the  rebellious  surge 
raised  by  Claiborne  and  Ingle,  soon  yielding,  however,  to  certain 
brave  specifics  of  the  Government,  which  it  were  well  for  these 
days  resolutely  to  adopt; — and  there  was  also  the  fuming  broil 
between  the  Government  and  the  factious  Annapolitans,  then  the 
puritans  of  Providence.  Else,  however,  the  tenor  of  things  was 
tranquil — and  even  Patriotism  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  clamor- 
ous— for  purity — or — for  power.  To  the  taste  for  the  thrilling 
and  the  eventful — for  the  very  romantic  carnage  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro  and  the  conquering  and  crushing  tramp  of  other  free- 
booters— this  Peace  is  but  a stagnant  pool — a pale,  and  fruitless 
range  of  time.  But  what  momentous  trophies  of  latent  power 
spring  not  from  this  dull,  this  fertile,  Peace!  The  silent  force  of 
vegetation — expanding — but  not  enfeebling — till,  by  the  gradual 
mystery,  the  exuberant  bounty  greets  the  eye  and  Nature  per- 
fects her  prolfer  to  man — all  this  mystic  manifestation  is  not 
more  genial  nor  more  exalts  the  mind  to  sublime  speculation, 
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than  docs,  through  the  nurture  of  Peace,  the  unfolding  stature  of 
a State,  in  the  rich  endowment  of  resources  and  the  security  of  a 
fostering  sway.  How  striking  the  accretions  of  her  power — the 
growing  lustre  of  the  social  spirit — the  nerve  that  vibrates  to  the 
National  good — the  patriotic  culture  of  all  that  shall  make  up  the 
volume  of  her  grandeur  and  the  ample  and  vivid  issues  of  her 
beneficence.  The  lesson  and  discipline  of  patient  toil — of  con- 
stancy that  hopes,  but  acts,  and  falters  not — are  the  most  instruc- 
tive. They  compose  men  to  the  temper  that  clothes  them  with 
fortitude — and  instils  perseverance.  As  success  with  its  rewards 
supervenes,  they  charm  into  tuneful  action  aspirations  and  pre- 
sages and  visions  of  healthful  glory,  to  enkindle  that  pride  of  so- 
cial aggrandizement — the  public  spirit — which  is  the  heart  and 
the  beam  and  the  ornament  of  Patriotism. 

I trust  I shall  not  be  thought  to  deal  too  much  in  abstractions. 
My  speculation  does  not  soar  above  the  strict  realities  of  my 
theme — however  it # may  invite  a light  from  above  to  mark  the 
features  of  my  field — to  identify  History  with  Providence  and 
with  the  wisdom  of  a Majesty  whose  Power  rules  in  Peace  em- 
balmed in  Love.  I know  that  to  stroll  only  among  metaphysical 
refinements  is  as  uninteresting  as  in  place  of  the  communion  of 
living  intellects  to  hold  converse  with  inexorable  statuary.  Such 
is  not  the  inopportune,  the  stony,  repast  to  which  I would  solicit 
your  minds. 

We  celebrate  now  not  only  the  enterprise  of  the  Pilgrims  of 
trial  and  storm  whose  hearts,  buoyant  under  the  impulse  of  an 
inspiration,  brought  them  to  these  shores ; but  we  celebrate  too 
the  opening  of  a temple  of  Maryland  memorials  and  of  Maryland 
fame.  The  creation  of  a Maryland  Historical  Society,  long- 
delayed,  is  among  the  Literary  Honours  of  Baltimore,  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three. 

In  the  uses  of  History  we  must  vindicate  the  auspicious  office 
of  this  Institution.  We  would  show  that  we  seek- not  to  gather 
events,  past  and  current,  into  a cumbrous  repository — a mere 
Mausoleum  of  legends  for  dust  to  mantle  and  for  cobwebs  to 
festoon.  We  would  disclose  in  their  seclusion  and  proclaim  in 
all  their  excellence  the  treasures  that  invite  research — and  would 
mark  the  benefits  of  the  maturing  record  of  the  times.  We 
would  make  them  a coinage  of  medals  sacred  to  the  honour  of 
the  Republic — and  edifying  with  political  virtue  and  wisdom — 
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and  infusing  the  only  meritorious  aristocracy,  the  pride  of  State. 
They  should  speak  to  us  as  the  Scripture  of  experience — and 
with  hopeful  exhortation  enliven  the  gloom  of  the  hours,  so  fre- 
quent to  the  patriot,  when  the  omens  grow  dark,  or  feebly  lumi- 
nous, for  the  perpetuity  or  the  vigour  of  the  self-governing  faculty 
of  man.* 

These  are  generalizing  times.  Quaint  idealties  are  spirited  up 
by  rovers  on  a wide  sea  under  an  independent  flag,  with  harks 
gallantly  labelled  with,  it  may  be,  Carlyle  or  other  spiritualists. 
Intellectual  comets  are  above  the  horizon  bewildering  the  thought 
and  luring  us  to  transcendent  heights  far  out  of  sight  of  Earth’s 
sober,  suffering,  data.  Sparkling  oddities,  suspended  in  a me- 
teoric style,  are  crowned  as  marvels  of  genius.  Thought  is 
mined  for  in  recondite  phrases — and  to  reach  the  ore  and  attain 
the  subterranean  idea  we  sink  our  shafts  and  fail  not  in  patience. 
And  now  that  essential  oil,  of  which  so  much  writing  now  is 
redolent,  the  “Philosophy  of  History,”  is  distilling  from  all 
forms  and  selections  of  fact  in  partial  compounds  made  up  for 
given  theories.  While  all  this  illusory  pageant  of  genius  is 
passing  before  us,  it  becomes  us  to  tell,  even  in  abstract  views, 
the  grounds  of  our  taste,  reverent  though  it  be,  for  the  Antique 
or  the  retrospective,, and  the  reasons  of  our  trust  that  We  labour 
not  in  vain.  While  to  a higher  sphere — the  domain  of  eternity — 
we  assign  perfection,  we  believe  in  the  progressive  destiny  of  our 
race.  Y\re  deal  with  the  facts  of  History  to  admonish  us  of  our 
infirmities  and  our  perils, — to  dignify  our  conceptions  of  our  pre- 
decessors— of  our  power  and  of  our  duties.  We  would  teach 
the  force  of  constant  and  upright  toil  for  the  public  good,  and,  as 
an  essential  sentiment,  would  impress  our  individual  identity  with 
the  State  in  her  welfare  and  our  own — we  would  inspire  pride  of 
country — the  love  of  our  State  for  what  she  lias  accomplished 
and  has  suffered,  and  to  be  her  prophets  for  what  she  shall  be  in 
the  resources  which  talent  and  industry  will  elicit  from  the  public 
mind  and  bring  into  munificent  uses  from  where  they  now  lie  in 
torpid  masses.  We  do  not  belong  to  those  retrogressive  meta- 
physicians— some  of  whom  elaborate  the  “Philosophy  of  Histo- 
ry,”— whose  mental  magnetism  seems  inverted — who  court  the 
darkness  of  feudal  enclosures  where  the  human  race  was  subdued 
to  contented  stagnation — who  find  that  the  lore  which  lay  in  the 
mines  of  convents  and  the  wisdom  which  was  latent  and  phleg- 
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matic  in  the  peculiar  few  of  the  monastery,  shedding  light  but 
little  beyond  the  disc  of  their  studious  lamps — that  all  this,  or, 
rather,  this  little,  was,  and  is,  enough  for  man — man  in  his  great 
amplitude  of  The  People — to  have  attained.  With  them  as  our 
expounders  we  must  go  back  to  the  altars  of  the  middle  ages  and 
there  court  the  inert  twilight — rather  than  glory  in  the  revelations 
now,  in  Heaven’s  kindness,  effulgent  upon  us  from  the  great  vault 
of  science,  or  in  the  wreathed  crown  of  modern  Literature.  The 
restlessness  of  this  modern  Era — the  hazard  of  annoying  clamors 
of  the  people  in  their  extravagance  or  ferments — the  aspirations 
of  mind  asserting  the  republicanism  of  intellectual  rights  and 
equal  mental  privileges:  all  this  tends  to  ruffle  the  serenity  of 
the  age  for  these  placid  theorists.  A peace  which  is  but  the 
fruitless,  marble,  silence  of  the  tomb  of  enterprise  and  popular 
activity,  is  the  peace  that  these  nervous  scholastics  worship. 
Priests  of  a redeeming  Philosophy,  they  would  suppress  the 
heroic  energies  of#our  moral  nature  to  prevent  contingent  ex- 
cesses. We  have  another  faith.  We  prefer  the  age  of  steam 
even  with  its  explosions. 

Philosophers  in  ancient  days  may  have  swelled  proudly  and 
sighed  most  intelligently  and  profoundly  for  Freedom,  as  we 
know  it  and  love  it.  A vision  of  popular  rights  may  have  some- 
times visited  their  musings,  and  the  conscious  thought  may  have 
elated  their  port  in  the  Academic  grove,  and  shed  new  interest 
on  the  classic  scene  around  them.  The  thrifty  murmur  of  the 
near  Athenian  crowd  rose  up  to  them  at  the  moment  as  a grateful 
melody,  and  was  in  mellow  concord  with  the  breathing  fragrance 
of  the  Academic  gardens.  But  this  was  at  best  but  a fleeting 
suggestion.  It  is  not  a twinkling  light  that  contents  as,  nor  “a 
few  bright  particular  stars”  who  can  fulfil  our  ideal  of  the  great 
human  destiny  and  satisfy  the  measure  of  this  era’s  need.  It  is 
diffused  intelligence — the  popular  perception  and  pursuit  of  the 
true  and  exalted  means  of  happiness — the  cultivated  sense  of 
individual  dignity — individual  worth  and  diligence — these  the 
elements  of  social  power,  the  safeguards  and  armaments  of  the 
Political  sovereignty.  Such  is  the  illumination — such  the  univer- 
sal inculcation  of  knowledge  aud, — that  great  motive  power, — 
self-respect — that  are  the  aims  and  pride  of  these  periods.  In  such 
results,  we  maintain,  History  tenders,  in  successions  of  ages  and 
people,  the  stores  it  gathers — resolves  events  into  maxims,  and 
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diverts  from  despondency  to  courage  and  to  action  the  misgiving' 
mind. 

The  special  History  of  every  State  of  our  Union  should  be 
dear  to  every  votary  of  the  Confederation,  who  cherishes  the 
beautiful  dependencies  of  our  Federal  Structure  and  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Constitution  contemplates  the  broad  basis  of  the  Union 
laid  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  States — at  once  sources 
of  strength  constituents  of  the  collective  power  and  censorial 
safeguards  of  the  fabric.  From  such  a study  springs  a faith  in 
the  enduring  harmony  of  our  confederation  and  a sanctity  invests 
the  bond,  and  confirms  the  moral  cement,  of  the  Union. 

The  History  of  the  States — their  power  nerved  in  the  dews 
of  peace,  the  spirit  in  which  History  shows  each  moulded  and 
consolidated — manifests  a series  of  political  phenomena — of  un- 
paralleled political  creations.  Above  all  it  shows  among  them, 
distinct  in  career  and  largely  so  in  habitude,  a happy  congruity 
which  attracted  all  into  a congenial  bond — a kindred  coalition 
blending  however  no  potVcrs  into  a massy  incorporation  of  supre- 
macy. Still  however  these  states  are  the  chords  of  one  instru- 
ment each  essential  to  the  charm  and  influence  of  the  general 
concord — but  one  heart  beats  through  the  Union  and  all  for  the 
Union — but  one  National  glory  adorns  our  existence  and  a com- 
bined interest  animates  us.  These  are  the  views  for  which  tire 
History  of  the  States  lifts  the  veil  of  its  record  sanctuary — and 
such  views  prompt  the  true  litany  of  Patriotism.  They  fill  us 
with  love  of  the  Union.  They  consecrate  this  fellowship  of 
Sovereignties.  Regarded  as  one  of  these  Sovereign  associates 
Maryland  is  seen  in  her  most  honoured  aspect — and  in  that  bear- 
ing her  History  most  nobly  illustrates  her.  Indeed  so  natural,  so 
necessary,  as  by  a law  of  affectionate  conformity,  was  the  Union, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  view  the  States  separately  in  any  other  rela- 
tion than  that  of  their  Federal  destiny,  their  ordained  dedication 
to  an  alliance  of  power  and  of  effort.  For  this  sacred  conjunc- 
tion they  were  endued  and  fashioned  into  political  efficiency — and 
to  that  consummation  converged  all  their  trials  and  improvement. 
Thus,  in  the  maturity  of  time,  commingling  sovereignties  interwove 
their  independent  wills — and  a tissue  of  security  came  to  sur- 
round this  concourse  of  Republics,  framed  of  conceded  powers, 
whose  cession  reacts  in  vigour  to  each,  abating  no  sovereign  dig- 
nity of  either.  A collective  grandeur  is,  in  its  preserved  indivi- 
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duality,  the  grandeur  of  each.  It  was  reserved  for  our  Land  to 
fill  the  world’s  Record  with  an  organization  of  the  self-sufficient 
energy  of  man;  aud  we  of  America,  and  of  Maryland  as  a partner 
in  this  glory,  peculiarly  celebrate  such  an  achievement  of  the 
social  nature.  To  value  the  consummation,  we  must  regard  the 
dire  discouragements — the  rugged  difficulties — that  saddened  the 
very  attempt — And  let  us  look  at  the  condition  of  European  domi- 
nation out  of  which,  as  an  emanation  of  recruited' humanity,  sprang 
these  communities — freshened  by  the  spirit  of  Liberty  in  the 
breath  of  the  wilderness  and  quickened  in  all  intelligence  of  the 
right  and  the  noble  by  the  necessities  of  their  early  adven- 
ture. Rigorous  exactions — the  dominant  ferocity  of  established 
Churches — the  perversion  of  a Religion  whose  breath  is  love  and 
whose  halo  is  tolerance  and  balmy  persuasion — these  brought  into 
an  iron  durance  the  active  and  aspiring  mind  and  in  spiritual  chains 
bound  down  the  energies  of  society.  The  truths  of  God  were 
in  eclipse.  Darkness,  fit  drapery  of  human  agonies — the  black 
shadow  of  despotic  prejudice — were  over  the  Land — the  axe  and 
the  faggot  lay  ready  to  minister  the  gorge  of  blood  and  torment 
for  imperious  vengeance. 

The  lovers  of  their  rights — the  worshippers  of  an  unadulter- 
ated Gospel — who  honoured  no  hierarchy  in  political  armour  and 
deified  no  human  ministry — went  forth  on  the  gloomy  deep. 
Desolate  wayfarers  under  the  tempest’s  frown  and  braving  the 
dreary  chances  of  their  exile,  they  sought  the  bleak  unfrequented 
shores  of  a new  world,  where  the  winds  though  harsh  were  free, 
and  in  their  fiercest  blast  were  symphonies  of  comfort  when  was 
remembered  the  voice  of  oppression  that  hunted  them  from  their 
hearths.  In  separate  groups,  at  wide  intervals,  often,  of  space, 
these  associated  sufferers  successively  encamped  under  their  new 
skies  on  their  wide  domain.  One  star  after  another  was  lit  up  to 
throw  its  rays — glimmering  in  feebleness  though  at  first  they 
did — over  the  dark  waste  of  waters — and  reaching  beyond  the 
wave,  there  faintly  to  gild  the  captive  world  with  intelligence  of 
Freedom.  Those  lights  studded  a new  altar  of  Liberty  and 
burned  around  a new  throne  of  wisdom — and  in  vestal  duration 
they  yet  burn.  They  blend  their  religious  lustre  as  in  the  melting 
effulgence  of  the  milky  way  of  the  Heavens — a constellation  of 
Republics.  Maryland  let  it,  in  the  precincts  of  this  Society,  be 
remembered  is  one  of  those  ancient  lights.  In  their  consecrated 
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height  no  assailant,  fevered  with  fanaticism  or  insane  with  sinister 
ambition,  can  reach  them  while  fixed  in  their  firmament  of  public 
virtue. 

Could  such  a Union  have  been  formed  otherwise  than  by  sepa- 
rated and  independent  communities  thus  imbued  with  the  orderly 
principles  of  Government,  and  trained  and  tempered  by  privations 
and  toil  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  Could  a Union  fail  to 
form  itself  among1  bodies  so  alike  in  the  auspices  and  impulses, 
difficulties  and  aims,  of  their  careers  and  their  origin — alike 
endowed,  animated  and  fated.  By  sympathies  the  most  over- 
ruling they  tended  to  each  other — appropriate  to  each  other  by 
all  the  tenets  of  their  characters,  and  the  urgent  affinities  of  the 
Saxon  habitudes. 

If  such  was  the  destined  junction  of  these  spheres — after,  as  in 
a crystaline  purity,  they  unobtrusively  grew  and  solidified  into 
power — if  thus  admirable  was  their  adaptation  for  this  league  of 
chastened  Liberty — may  we  not  interpret  the  result  into  a sanction 
of  Heaven — and  deem  our  Union  sealed  with  a Providential  sacra- 
ment? What  were  the  causes  which,  in  these  distinct  communi- 
ties, each,  until  entwined  in  this  National  Bond,  pursuing  its  own 
polity  and  obeying  no  authority  but  its  own  discretion,  still  so 
framed  them  all  for  this  congruity?  This  is  the  great  doctrinal 
question  of  American  Patriotism.  We  have  sought  to  answer 
it.  May  we  not  say  that  the  causes  which  produced  this 
fairly  moulded  union  must  avail  and  still  reign  to  perpetuate 
it?  Shall  they  not  keep  alive  the  harmonious  temper! — The 
necessities  of  self-preservation  might  urge  a combination.  But 
no  such  calculating  cohesion  nor  selfish  expediency  could  have 
accomplished  so  intimate  a fellowship  and,  by  a common  vital 
action,  have  infused  a National  spirit  and  created  a National  tie  and 
identity. — But  we  know  the  event:  and  in  it  we  have  our  auspi- 
cious being.  Let  us  in  due  sensibility  for  it — as  a dispensation  in 
whose  kindness  and  lustre  we  share — with  all  the  zeal  that  would 
keep  in  triumph  the  flag  of  our  Federal  glory,  recur,  as  our  op- 
portunities may  invite,  to  the  past  days  of  each  of  our  integral 
Republics,  and  of  « Maryland  the  nearest  and  dearest . Cherish  the 
culture  in  this  Society,  of  such  a taste  so  devoutly  intent  on  re- 
cords of  Merit  and  of  tenacious  doctrines  of  Political  Liberty. 
Let  us  but  understand  that  these  States,  and  our  tested  Maryland 
as  one  of  them,  were  self-sustained , self-advanced — by  their  in- 
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trinsic  energy , their  internal  discipline — growing  up  around  the 
standards  of  justice  and  of  Religion — the  last  at  times  indeed 
clouded  or  casting  an  intolerant  glare  in  place  of  its  native  be- 
nignant light.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  all  this,  and  the  History  of 
Maryland  will  not  seem  a stale  theme  of  Antiquarian  caprice;  and 
the  dingy  days  of  the  Colony  will  wear  a reverend  aspect,  and 
every  point  of  the  ancient  picture  will  radiate  its  interest. 

The  distance  now  grows  dim  to  which  we  must  revert  for  the 
early  traces  of  our  State  on  the  social  annals.  The  footsteps  of 
our  Pilgrims  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  The  homes  under  their 
chosen  skies  are  no  more,  to  which  they  turned  with  gladdened 
eyes  and  full  hearts  as  around  them  they  surveyed  a dominion  of 
Peace  and  the  luxuriance  of  Freedom.  These  homes  have  scarce 
left  a memorial  stone  to  be  a monument  to  the  departed  joys  of 
their  hearths. 

The  same  quiet  river  courses  by  the  shores  their  active  steps 
first  touched — the  same  stars  look  down  on  the  first  fields  of 
their  hopes  and  trust  and  anxieties,  the  scenes  of  their  enterprise 
and  their  benevolence.  Rut  a callousness  to  ancestral  honour — 
to  the  sanctity  of  all  that  marks  the  living  merit  of  the  virtuous 
dead — this  callousness  almost  studious  to  efface  every  obtrusive 
vestige  of  the  Past  has  cared  to  preserve  no  structure,  no  token 
of  the  primitive  day,  to  give  to  our  hearts  a palpable  rallying 
point — to  assure  to  us  in  some  tranquil  testimonial  a message  from 
the  dead  to  tell  of  the  labours  from  which  they  rest.  The  graves 
of  but  few  of  the  pilgrims  can  now  be  recognized.  They 
moulder  undistinguished.  The  plough  of  a selfish  thrift  cuts  its 
furrows  over  their  resting  places — no  moral  is  there  cultivated, 
nor  proud  remembrance  charmed  from  the  solemn  soil.  This 
heartless  carelessness  does  little  honour  to  Maryland.  It  should 
have  been  the  patriotic  pleasure  of  her  Legislature  to  have  held 
as  a venerated  trust,  and  to  have  kept  entire  with  fond  respect,  the 
edifices  which  once  were  animated  by  our  intrepid  predeces- 
sors.— They  should  have  maintained  as  an  historical  domain, 
sacred  to  the  genius  of  Maryland  Liberty  and  aggrandizement, 
the  territory  where  heralds  of  high  purpose  first  bowed  in  thanks 
to  God  for  the  mercy  that  guided  and  soothed  them  over  the  dark 
and  fearful  Sea,  and  expanded  their  souls  to  the  hopes  and  quiet 
and  dauntless  freedom  of  the  wilderness.  There  it  was  that 
they  in  gratitude  to  Heaven  made  those  enduring  vows  of  be- 
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nignity  which  were  embodied  in  the  bland  and  parental  policy  of 
the  early  Government:  It  was  the  place  of  an  altar  such  as 
adventurers  never  before  raised  in  savage  precincts,  in  the  love 
of  God  and  for  the  good  of  man.  It  was  an  altar  where  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  waved  in  the  element  of  the  Peace  whose 
emblem  it  is.  It  was  holy  ground  by  every  sanction,  pious  and 
patriotic.  Would  that  Maryland  had  honoured  her  birth  place — 
had  dedicated  it  for  contemplation  and  pilgrimage  to  the  high 
and  virtuous  resolve  that  gave  birth  to  Maryland! 

From  this  spot  it  was  that  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  were  descried  in  their  vessels, 
The  Ark  and  the  Dove,  ascending  the  River  St.  Mary’s  as  on 
the  tide  of  an  uncertain  fate,  these  voyagers  of  Freedom.  They 
were  under  the  conduct  of  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  Cecilius 
Baron  of  Baltimore,  to  whom  had  issued  the  Charter  of  Charles 
II.  making  him,  with  almost  a monarch’s  authority,  proprietor 
of  the  Territory  of  Maryland.  They  came  among  a lenient  race — 
and  with  peaceful,  Christian,  purpose.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a moment  of  distrust  in  the  Indians  toward  the  party 
of  Calvert ; but  the  frank  manifestation  of  their  kindly  views, 
the  air  of  justice  which  dignified  their  movements,  at  once  con- 
ciliated the  wariness  of  the  aboriginal  tribe.  It  is  true  the  In- 
dians of  that  region  appear  to  have  been  especially  amiable;  and, 
unlike  their  savage  compeers  in  other  quarters,  to  have  had  against 
the  stranger  no  ferocious  prepossession.  A compact  for  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  from  them  was  made ; and  at  no  period  was  there 
agitated  any  plan  or  device  of  dispossessing  the  Indians  of  any 
portion  of  their  territory.  By  our  Proprietary  their  roving  title 
was  regarded  as  considerately  as  our  Pennsylvanian  colonists 
respected  the  possessions  of  the  aborigines  with  whom  they  were 
in  contact,  Our  colonists  sharpened  neither  their  wits  nor  their 
swords  on  metaphysical  points  to  cleave  their  way  to  territory  and 
dominion  upon  the  theory,  as  their  text  of  warfare,  that  cultiva- 
tion was  the  only  legitimate  act  of  appropriation,  and  that  Nature 
never  destined  her  broad  domains  for  strolling  hunters  and  Savage 
pleasure  grounds.  In  such  asserted  doctrine  the  Indian  was  to  be 
convinced  and  not  the  man  of  England;  and  a wound  to  the  In- 
dian’s sense  of  justice,  and  a forfeit  of  his  confidence,  were  un- 
toward, if  not  disastrous,  consequences.  It  was  wisdom,  as  well 
as  intrinsically  just,  so  to  have  proceeded  as  did  these  devoted 
emigrants. 
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The  number  of  our  colonists  was  about  Two  Hundred.  They 
were,  many  of  them  at  least,  men  of  polished  education,  enured 
to  life’s  refinements;  and  to  their  remote  and  perilous  adventure 
they  were  actuated  by  no  visionary  nor  sordid  illusions.  They 
were  not,  therefore,  impelled  to  treat  as  secondary  creatures,  if 
not  as  subordinate  and  abjectly  barbarous  the  Indians  around 
them  who  might  have  rights  of  domain  in  some  measure  jarring 
with  the  theories  of  civilized  appropriation.  No  predatory  rab- 
ble, no  valiant  profligates  of  sanctimonious  mien  or  pretext  to 
mask  their  enormities,  were  in  the  train  of  these  gentlemen  of 
England.  Hence  in  their  mission  was  a significant  grace  and 
dignity;  and  the  Indian  bowed  to  the  majesty  of  their  manifest 
virtue.  Any  other  collection  of  adventurers  might  have  made  the 
wilderness  echo  with  blasphemous  tumult  and  have  written  their 
wishes  in  the  blood  of  the  victim  Indians,  and  sated  their  cupid- 
ity with  the  property  their  violence  might  have  preyed  upon. 
And  thus,  as  others  have  done,  they  might  have  vindicated,  upon 
the  eminence  of  a Christian’s  privilege,  his  paramount  territorial 
right  under  the  Gospel;  and  on  the  lofty  and  infallible  ground 
that  to  subdue  under  the  flag  of  the  Cross  is  to  prevail  in  the 
cause  of  the  Cross.  Can  we  believe  that  an  enterprise  thus 
achieved  or  resting  on  such  a turbulent  and  ignominous  sanction 
could  have  established  a tranquil  empire,  have  attained  the  moral 
ascendency,  or  the  arts  and  comforts,  of  a prosperous  and  potent 
community?  Can  we  believe  that  from  such  riotous  premises  any 
thing  could  flow  but  licentiousness,  and  despotism — factious  usur- 
pations in  alternate  authority — fearful  uncertainty  of  life  and  es- 
tate. Upon  such  un-blessed  foundations  no  colonies  have  ever 
flourished  to  a maturity  even  of  safety  much  less  of  grandeur — 
however  their  cities  may  be  adorned  with  architectural  beauty, 
and  sanctuaries  of  ostensible  Religion  may  in  huge  magnificence 
overshadow  the  scenes  of  poverty  and  agony,  of  persecution, 
imposition,  and  disquiet,  which  groan  and  murmur  around.  The 
Pilgrims  of  Maryland  were  honest  lovers  of  Peace,  and  vota- 
ries  of  a heart-enthroned  Religion  which  glowed  with  benefi- 
cence and  delighted  in  the  general  happiness.  Hence  in  pro- 
claiming and  promoting  the  cause  of  Religion  they  verified  its 
best  impulses  in  their  own  gentleness  and  comprehensive  cha- 
rity;— they  enriched  their  precepts  with  its  fruits  in  their  own 
practice — they  proved  their  general  principles  by  their  magna- 
nimous self-denial. 
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The  Charter  which  conferred  on  Lord  Baltimore  the  domain  of 
Maryland  although  it  apparently  accorded  absolutely  regal  power 
yet  would  not  have  warranted  an  arbitrary  denial  to  any  Protest- 
ant sect  (certainly  not  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church)  of  any  Re- 
ligious privileges,  nor  the  infliction  of  any  deprivations  or  dis- 
criminations in  political  capabilities  on  account  of  Religion.  But 
if  intolerance  had  been  in  the  hearts  of  these  excellent  men  it 
would  readily  and  assiduously  have  embodied  itself  in  enactments 
and  institutions;  and  restrictions  in  that  spirit  would  have  had 
their  iron  rule  in  evasions  of  the  Chartered  interdict,  express  or 
constructive.  Long  before,  too,  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed 
could  have  reached  the  ears  of  English  Royalty,  the  odious  dis- 
criminations might  have  spread  their  affliction  and  tortured  the 
obnoxious  to  quiescence.  Intolerance,  if  it  had  had  a lodgment  in 
the  soul,  or  in  the  contemplated  policy,  of  the  ruler  would  have 
shown  its  hideous  front  at  least  in  some  invidious  attempt;  but 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  early  Proprietary  Administration  breathed 
hut  the  element  &nd  fostering  spirit  of  Universal  Christianity — 
of  unstinted  toleration  within  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
The  terms  of  the  Governor’s  oath  enjoined  as  early  as  1G36  this 
scrupulous  charity  in  requiring  that  uhe  would  not  by  himself  or 
another  directly  or  indirectly  trouble,  molest,  or  discountenance, 
any  one  believing,  or  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  for  or 
in  respect  of  Religion,  that  he  would  make  no  difference  of  per- 
sons in  conferring  offices,  favours,  or  rewards,  for  or  in  respect  of 
Religion,  but  merely  as  they  should  be  found  faithful  and  well 
deserving  and  endued  with  moral  virtues  and  abilities;  that  his 
aim  should  be  public  unity,  and  that  if  any  person  or  officer 
should  molest  any  person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  on 
account  of  his  religion,  he  would  protect  the  person  molested  and 
punish  the  offender.” 

And,  that  on  the  very  entablatures  of  the  State  might  be  writ- 
ten the  monitory  proclamation  and  the  great  Sovereign  tenet,  in 
the  year  1G49  was  passed  the  Law  of  Religious  Liberty,  declar- 
ing: “whereas  the  enforcing  of  the  Conscience  in  matters  of  Re- 
ligion hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence 
in  those  commonwealths  where  it  hath  been  practiced,  and  for 
the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  government  of  this  Province  and 
the  better  to  preserve  mutual  Love  and  Unity  among  the  Inhabi- 
tants— No  person  or  persons  whatsoever  within  this  Province  or 
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the  Island,  Ports,  Harbours,  Creeks,  or  IJavens,  thereunto  belong- 
ing, professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  shall  from  henceforth 
he  any  ways  troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced,  for  or  in 
respect  of  his  or  her  Religion,  nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof, 
within  this  Province  or  the  Islands  thereunto  belonging,  nor  any 
way  compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  any  other  Religion 
against  his  or  her  consent,  so  as  they  he  not  unfaithful  to  the  Lord 
Proprietary  or  molest  or  conspire  against  the  Civil' Government 
established,  or  to  be  established,  in  this  Province  under  him  or  his 
Heirs.” 

It  then  proceeds  .to  declare  the  punishment  of  any  person  who 
shall  “disturb,  molest,  wrong  or  trouble  another  in  person  or  estate 
professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  respect  of  his  Religion, 
and  the  free  exercise  thereof  within  the  Province.”  The  punish- 
ment prescribed  is  treble  damages  to  the  wronged  party — and  a 
fine  of  20s.  sterling — and  whipping  or  imprisonment,  at  the  Pro- 
prietary’s pleasure,  if  the  fine  be  not  paid. 

Let  the  "explanation  and  the  praise  of  this  illustrious  conception 
belong  to  the  peculiar  men  then  in  power — to  their  special  excel- 
lence. Of  the  history  of  this  Act  we  are  not  informed — and  we 
cannot  determine  why  it  was  at  that  period  passed  or  why  (six- 
teen years  having  then  elapsed  from  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims) 
it  had  not  sooner  passed.  But  let  us  in  awarding  the  commenda- 
tion of  this  Act  of  Christianity  remark  that  the  merit  is  per- 
sonal— for  toleration  is  the  property  and  the  virtue  of  no  Sect — 
of  no  dominant , authoritative , Sect.  Wherever  authority  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  offices,  or,  to  use  a phrase  applicable  to  a poli- 
tical concern  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  with  the  Department , of 
Religion,  human  infirmity,  which,  unrestrained,  ever  deviates  into 
extravagance  and  oppression,  gives  the  cast  and  tone  to  the  love 
of  Religious  Regulation ; and  Intolerance  is  triumphant.  The 
History  of  what  is  called  Religion  illustrates  this  position.  It  is 
a position  that  springs  from  the  view  of  man  in  his  imperfec- 
tion,— of  man  assiduous  and  controling  in  the  government  of  that 
which  needs  none  but,  purely  conceived,  is  itself  an  all-sufficient 
government, —of  that  which  belongs  not  to  man  to  sway  but  to 
God  to  direct. 

I will  not  designate  denominations  of  Religion:  but,  whether 
we  look  to  the  most,  ornate  rituals  that  invest  with  the  charms 
of  imagination  the  orisons  of  piety — or  whether  we  regard  the 
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austere  systems  that  are  frigid  in  tone,  stern  in  their  exac- 
tions, and,  that,  rigorously  argumentative  and  didactic,  are  shorn, 
even,  of  a margin  of  decorative  form, — you  will  find  the  same 
excesses  of  authority  when  in  union  with  Religion,  the  same 
cruelty  in  the  guise  of  saintliness  and  for  the  honour  and  enforce- 
ment of  a faith.  Few  men  can  brook  opposition  in  fundamental 
convictions  in  any  concern  of  humanity,  whether  it  be  of  specu- 
lative views,  or  of  interest,  or  of  feeling:  and  how  little  can  it 
be  expected  to  be  met  temperately  in  Religious  creeds  or  theo- 
ries? And  when  that  opposition  offers  itself  to  a Religion  com- 
manding in  the  pomp  and  imperiousness  of  dictation  can  less  than 
hostility  and  penal  pursuit  be  anticipated  to  encounter  the  dis- 
putant ? 

Mark  the  specious  plea  of  Religious  intolerance — urged  for 
the  malicious  love  of  it — and  for  the  plan  of  subduing  all  men  to 
one  implicit  creed.  It  is  the  compendious  syllogism  of  subtle 
despotism.  Religion  is  recognized,  by  universal  assent,  as  all  im- 
portant: without  it  no  work  and  no  society  can  prosper:  social 
order  regards  it  as  its  essential  element:  social  security  knows  no 
more  effectual  sanction.  These  are  the  very  ends  of  good  gov- 
ernment. Religion  thus  embosoming  all  these  aims  and  fruitions 
ought  to  be,  and,  if  so,  must  be,  the  chief  care  and,  being  that, 
the  primary  enforcement  for  the  powers  of  Government:  and 
thus  most  logically  is  welded  the  union  between  Religion  and 
Government — the  profane  union  between  Church  and  State.  By 
the  same  reasoning — operative  almost  latently  yet  blooming  in 
practice  in  all  its  beautiful  clemency — there  are  some  intolerant 
individuals  who  fancy  themselves  the  commissioners  of  Heaven, 
its  immediate  vice-gerents,  to  vindicate  the  injunctions  of  Piety 
robed  in  certain  forms — and  to  achieve  the  honours  of  Eternity  on 
every  reluctant  head  that  seems  impenetrable  to  the  particular 
orthodoxy.  Your  observation  will  have  verified  to  you  these 
obliquities  of  errant  enthusiasm — I may  say  of  practical  sacrilege. 
Let  us  not  assign  to  any  Religion  the  reproach  of  intolerance, 
nor  extol  any  other  for  the  toleration  its  followers  practice.  All 
Christianity,  in  all  its  multiform  professions,  recognizes  as  its 
characteristic  virtue, — which,  in  its  boundless  heart,  includes  among 
its  merits  the  most  tender  toleration, — a charity  which  is  the  grace 
of  Eternity  and  gives  to  Immortality  its  balm.  It  is  the  embit- 
tered compound  of  Political  authority  intermingling  with  Reli- 
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gious  ordinance  that,  like  a pestilent  miasma,  evolves  the  blight- 
ing, virulent,  evil  of  Intolerance.  It  is  the  spirit  of  man  in  pro- 
fane interference  with  the  prerogative  of  Divinity — and  refracting 
through  his  perverse  passions  the  radiance  of  revelation  and  the 
messages  of  Heaven — it  is  man  playing,  in  idle  cruelty  and  usur- 
pation, a suppletory  part  to  the  economy  of  God.  By  the  test 
of  these  expositions  we  may  explain  why  the  Puritans,  flying  to 
the  dreary  rocks  of  their  refuge  on  the  howling  coast  of  New 
England,  from  Religious  persecution,  became  themselves,  ichen 
on  a secure  summit  of  authority , the  cold-blooded  foes  of  other 
sects,  darkening  by  penalties  and  disabilities  the  lives  of  the 
worshippers,  inflicting,  with  ignoblest  tyranny,  the  severest  tor- 
tures that  could  pierce  the  manly  spirit,  and  make  it  recoil  in 
helplessness  and  degradation. — And  need  we  pass  out  of  the  bor- 
ders of  our  own  History  for  the  parallel  of  what  we  might 
almost  deem  the  inherent  tyranny,  the  innate  fiend,  of  our  Na- 
ture, Intolerance  in  Religion?  The  generous  Governor  under 
the  Proprietary  authority  gave  asylum  to  a body  of  Puritans 
when  the  religious  gall  of  the  Virginia  Government  would  not 
concede  to  them  in  that  Province  a resting  place.  Maryland 
received  them;  and  Providence,  now  Annapolis,  became  their 
contented  home.  And  yet,  succoured  though  they  thus  were 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  these  people  in  after  times  not  only 
espoused  the  Protector’s  cause  from  religious  sympathy  with  the 
theological  cant  of  his  Party,  but  became  envenomed  against  the 
Catholic  Faith,  and  sought  to  increase  the  disabilities  and  aggra- 
vate the  grievances  that  already  weighed  down  that  denomina- 
tion. At  no  distant  day  after  the  settlement  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ceased  to  be  the  predominant  population  in  numbers;  and  in 
the  intervals  of  Royal  and  Protectoral  Government  their  faith 
was  laid  under  every  intolerant  embarrassment  and  their  worship 
most  grudgingly  conceded  to  them.  But  the  oppression,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  power  at  periods  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  enlarged  its  circle  and  found  subjects  in  Protestant  Dis- 
senters from  that  established  Church  of  England.  In  1702  the 
Dissenters  were  allowed  their  largest  liberty  after  a long  restraint 
under  the  Acts  of  Parliament ; but  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
their  tribute,  in  the  stated  tax,  to  the  then  established  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Maryland. 

The  inoffensive  and  passive  Quakers  seemed,  in  their  placid 
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habits  and  smiling  endurance,  to  have  been  provokingly  obnoxious 
to  the  Polity  ecclesiastic  of  the  Protestant  rule  of  the  day ; and 
penalties  thickened  on  penalties  to  chastise  their  obstinacy  and 
rectify  their  froward  consciences.  In  1702  however,  a period  of 
gracious  emancipation  it  would  seem,  their  fetters  were  struck 
off;  and,  even  with  all  the  encumbrance  of  their  impracticable 
consciences  and  the  annoyance  of  their  unruffled  countenances, 
they  were  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Maryland  Humanity.  It 
dishonours  our  nature,  that  such  things  should  be;  but  they  are 
the  necessary  issues  of  that  nature  mingling  Religious  and  Poli- 
tical control — the  evil  of  implicating  civil  with  Religious  polity 
and  instituting  a police  for  keeping  peace  between  God  and  Man, 
instead  of  leaving  Religion  in  her  holy  temple  and  in  her  sacred 
thoughtful  tranquility — instead  of  consecrating  her  shrine  to  a 
quiet  recess,  unapproachable  by  stratagems  of  state  or  the  pas- 
sions of  man,  whether  to  inflate  or  impel  the  pomp  and  temper  of 
a hierarchy,  or  to  frown  down  the  aspirations  and  liberty  of  the 
soul. 

Is  it  not  true  that  all  sects,  under  the  same  circumstances  of 
profane  authority,  are  alike  imperious  and  prone  to  persecute  and 
subdue  ? Is  it  more  than  the  difference  between  the  coldness  of 
marble,  sculptured  though  it  be,  and  the  coldness  of  iron?  In  the 
resentments  of  Intolerance  bold  in  power,  and  raging  ctccordmg  to 
Law , is  not  Intolerance  with  all  alike  inexorable?  Happily 
we  are  no  longer  in  jeopardy  of  such  tyrannies — Pre-eminent 
among  the  blessings  of  our  lot  is  the  equal  liberty  of  all  Reli- 
gions as  a cardinal  principle  of  our  Republican  sovereignty — 
the  spiritual  charm  of  our  Independence — the  sheltered  unction 
in  the  ark  of  our  Popular  Power. 

It  is  strange  how,  as  surly  sentinels  of  the  dignity  of  formal 
Christianity,  Governments  of  the  early  era  we  are  treating  re- 
pelled the  communicants  not  of  the  authoritative  creed.  Thus, 
George  Calvert  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  who  conceived  and  pro- 
jected the  adventure  to  this  Territory,  sought  a domicil  in  Vir- 
ginia; but,  as  the  condition  to  this  hospitality,  he  was  required  to 
subscribe  oaths  and  tests  which  his  conscience  rejected;  and  he 
was  intolerantly,  by  a domineering  Protestant  power,  repulsed  and 
thrust  from  a Virginia  home — now  a term  of  such  kindly  import 
for  all  that  generous  hospitality  may  yield.  As  Religious  ardour 
was  the  readiest  incentive,  and  the  zeal  of  the  ascendant  ortho- 
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doxy  was  the  most  inflammable  specific,  for  tumult  and  high 
assaults,  we  find  Religion  at  that  period  the  guise  of  many  ex- 
citements of  sinister  purpose.  Under  the  specious  designation  of 
the  u Protestant  Association”  we  see  at  one  time  a band  of  insur- 
gents stimulated  by  an  apostate  ecclesiastic  of  the  Presbyterian 
Faith  fomenting  rebellion,  and  long  infesting  the  legitimate  au- 
thorities of  the  State.  And  the  same  dramatic  shield  is  at 
another  time  adopted  for  the  movements  on  the  Proprietary 
Government  and  in  advancement,  at  one  period,  of  the  Royal 
Authority  and,  at  another,  of  the  Protectoral. 

There  was  no  external  peril  or  pressure  for  our  Province,  and 
utter  quietude  could  not  therefore  exist  within  her  borders ; so 
true  is  it  that  perfect  peace  is  not  the  necessary  state  of  social 
nature,  and  that  a few  seditious  inmates  of  the  body  politic  may 
stir  frequent  and  protracted  discord  through  the  whole  society. 
If  there  be  peace,  it  may  be  a calm  of  remissness  or  decay — 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  ferment  of  some  principle,  too  often 
the  religious,  swells  a tumult  for  the  day — or  some  restless  en- 
ergy,  which  may  not  pause  for  ethical  discrimination,  seeks  the 
privileges  of  tyranny  and  provokes  and  braves  disastrous  colli- 
sions. But  the  general  character  of  the  Provincial  periods  was 
peaceful.  To  appreciate  the  generous  policy  which  upon  those 
days  shed  so  halcyon  a tranquility,  we  must  know  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  first  virtual  Proprietary,  the  patron  dignitary  of 
the  enterprise.  lie  it  was  whose  character,  impressive  in  his 
authority,  gave  tone  to  the  projected  government,  reflecting  there 
the  virtuous  lustre  of  his  nature,  and  opening  in  the  wilderness  an 
Arcadian  scene  of  kindly  feeling,  the  reign  of  the  just  and  active 
social  sympathies.  This  Father  of  the  Province  put  to  his  edicts 
the  seal  of  his  noble  heart  as  well  as  the  sanction  of  his  titles ; 
and  with  this  charter  gave  to  Maryland  the  injunctions  of  his  po- 
licy which  has  crowned  her  with  the  purest  distinctions  of  History. 
I speak  of  what  George  Calvert  effectively  did,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  accomplish  personally  all  that  he  thus  liberally  devised. 

Not  only  in  Office,  but  in  all  the  high  desert  of  a Roman 
soul,  he  was  eminent.  For  his  moral  worth  and  wise  states- 
manship he  was  approved  of  his  King.  lie  was  erudite  and  ac- 
complished ; and  he  shone  in  the  Royal  service — and  in  it  he  was 
finally  called  to  the  conspicuous  trust  of  Secretary  of  State.  lie 
seems  to  have  won  an  influence  abiding  and  almost  endearing. 
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His  reflections  persuaded  him  of  the  verity  and  cogent  authority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  and  in  his  pious  frankness,  a stran- 
ger to  fear  where  his  conscience  claimed  utterance,  he  did  not 
conceal  his  mind’s  allegiance  to  a new  creed  and  his  trust  in  the 
consolation  of  tenets  abhorrent  to  the  monarchy  and  the  people  of 
England — fatal  as  he  must  have  thought  them  to  his  ascent  to  poli- 
tical heights,  and  disqualifying  him  even  for  his  actual  position. 
This  profession  of  his  obnoxious  creed  did  not  however  separate 
him  from  the  Government,  nor  abate  the  Royal  confidence.  A 
pension  was  soon  granted  him,  unsolicited  and  even  refused;  and 
after,  too,  his  proclaimed  conversion.  Every  honour  was  assured  to 
him  consistently  with  the  penal  and  exclusive  code,  the  iron  yoke 
of  Parliamentary  fabric,  then  fitted  to  the  repudiated  Roman 
Catholic.  But  George  Calvert  felt  a high  function  imposed  on 
him — a task  of  fate — which  in  his  fancy’s  perspective  consigned 
him  to  the  hazards  of  the  deep  and  urged  him  to  a remote  and 
quiet  shore — a region  where  he  should  become  the  centre  of  a 
new  world  and  the  blessing  of  a benevolent  Sovereignty.  Under 
this  commanding  impulse  he  visited  Virginia,  after  planting  at  New 
Foundland  his  colony  of  Avalon,  for  which  he  had  a Royal  Grant 
of  Territory.  I have  already  intimated  how,  by  the  requirement 
of  offensive  oaths  and  tests  he  was  repulsed  from  Virginia,  now,  in 
happy  contrast  with  this  spirit,  the  fertile  soil  of  as  generous  and 
alert  a Republicanism  as  can  elate  an  enlightened  multitude.  lie 
then  surveyed  the  unappropriated  regions  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay — 
and  there  his  views  reposed — and  there  the  site  of  his  wilderness 
empire  was,  in  the  solemnity  of  his  cordial  vows,  established.  He 
returned  to  England ; and  promptly  gained  from  the  King  the  assent 
to  the  Grant  of  Maryland — which  eventually  issued  to  the  name 
of  his  son  Cecilius  Lord  Baltimore.  That  Charter  is  the  produc- 
tion of  George  Calvert.  It  is  a comprehensive  concession ; and 
yet,  in  all  the  ampleness  of  the  authority  and  property  it  confers, 
the  protection  and  the  rights  of  the  colonists  arc  not  forgotten,  but 
pointedly  and  respectfully  reserved.  This  Document  has  deserv- 
edly been  commended  for  its  masterly  plan,  its  precise  language, 
and  provident  clauses.  George  Calvert  did  not  live  to  receive 
into  his  hands  this  Royal  credential.  Ilis  son  Cecilius,  anointed 
with  his  father’s  spirit,  and  implicitly  subordinate  to  his  wishes, 
succeeded  to  the  Charter:  and  to  him  it  emanated  on  20  June 
1632,  this  day  212  years  ago.  On  this  day  this  fair  land,  in  the 
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depths  of  centuries  gone,  was  inscribed  for  a social  and  political 
destiny  and  enrolled  in  the  records  of  civilization — its  wild  luxu- 
riance subdued  to  the  Royal  mandate,  and,  better  still,  arrested  to 
abide  a pious  and  a bounteous  culture.  On  this  day  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  seals  of  this  region,  rich  in  long  eventful  interest 
as  it  has  been  in  social  abundance  and  Historic  glory,  when  the 
sceptre  of  civilized  authority  first  was  waived  over  its  untamed 
expanse,  it  is  right  that  Marylanders  should  rally  to  the  recur- 
rence, and,  upon  the  revolving  epoch,  testify  with  ardent  hearts 
to  the  proud  dedication. 

Cecilius  Calvert  was  his  illustrious  father’s  counterpart  in  all 
his  benignant  traits,  and  his  faithful  executor  of  the  kindly  plan  of 
colonial  Rule.  He  resolved  to  plant  a colony  in  the  domain  that 
had  devolved  upon  him.  To  the  standard  of  his  mission — with- 
out special  regard  as  we  believe  to  their  particular  religious 
faith — he  attracted  spirits  of  as  gentle  mould  as  his  own  and  of 
mellow  wisdom — and  of  resoluteness  paramount  to  all  the  rigorous 
and  baffling  difficulties  and  privations  of  the  wayfaring  and  the 
enterprise.  Such,  and  thus  nerved  and  inspired,  were  the  heralds 
of  civilization  to  the  forests  of  Maryland — such  the  delegates 
and  ministers  of  Humanity,  to  lay  around  the  altars  of  Christ  the 
foundation  of  the  Political  and  Social  Temple — in  Love  of  Li- 
berty and  Gratitude  to  God.  Let  us  seek  no  other  clue  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  cherished  scheme  of  Toleration  to  which  the 
early  Proprietaries  so  earnestly  held  as  if  an  ordinance  of  their 
faith  or  a league  with  their  Maker.  It  was  the  personal  merit  of 
these  pure  and  enlightened  intelligences — it  flowed  from  their  own 
motives  to  migration — their  fervent  and  chastened  characters. 

Cecilius  Calvert  was  unable  in  person  to  attend  the  voyage  of 
the  colonists.  He  deputed  to  that  supervision  and  to  the  Colonial 
Government  his  Brother,  Leonard  Calvert.  He,  benevolent  as 
bis  constituent,  sagacious  and  accomplished,  caught  the  spirit  of 
his  beneficent  Trust  as  fashioned  by  Cecilius  in  the  views  of 
their  noble  father; — and  he  liberally  and  intelligently  practised 
the  high  ideal  of  his  duty.  He  and  his  successors  in  the  Pro- 
prietary Governorship  were  a series  of  men  of  special  worth. 
They  loved  power  only  for  the  welfare  it  guarded  and  aug- 
mented. With  them  Prerogative  was  not  fostered  as  a treasure 
of  Sovereignty,  precious  as  the  source  and  means  of  arbitrary 
rule,  or  as  a personal  endowment  whose  power,  in  inertness,  might 
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waste  itself — and  which,  to  be  kept  in  vital  force,  must  be  rigidly 
exercised.  On  the  contrary,  the  men  on  whom  we  now  dwell 
might  have  been  trusted  with  a monarch’s  absolute  sway  and 
(as  might  be  said  in  some  aspects  of  the  existing  Prussian  Mon- 
archy) might  almost  entice  our  judgments  obediently  to  the  fallacy 
that  “the  government  that’s  best  administered  is  best.”  But 
secure  as  might  he  the  People  in  the  virtues  and  mitigated  au- 
thority of  such  functionaries,  our  sturdy  Marylanders,  in  good 
Saxon  mindfulness  of  their  rights,  sensitive  to  the  danger  of  re- 
laxing them  even  for  a single  occasion , never  failed  to  note  and 
to  stay  every  semblance  of  Prerogative  encroachment.  They 
jealously  marked  even  the  distant  shadow  of  the  Prerogative  in 
its  walk.  In  the  distributive  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  State 
they  were  never  lulled  into  an  indolent  reliance  on  Executive 
wisdom  and  self-limitation.  They  contemplated  the  evil  and  the 
growth  of  inordinate  precedents;  and  the  dangers  in  Government 
of  implicit  personal  deference.  They  believed  that  the  value 
and  the  life  of  their  Liberty  were  assured  only  in  the  exercise 
of  their  rights^— and,  essentially,  in  a vigilant  restraint  upon  ex- 
ecutive tendencies  to  absolute  discretion — and  arrogant  dictation. 
They  knew  that  an  Executive  functionary,  springing  even  from  po- 
pular election,  might  soon,  by  the  stealthy  enlargement  of  his  con- 
ceptions and  his  assumptions,  and  the  obsequiousness  and  supine- 
ness of  the  people,  pass  into  the  Elective  Monarch , — embodying 
in  the  faculty  of  uncontrolled  discretion  the  will  of  the  constituent 
people — and  emphatically  of  the  partizan  section  that  shall  have 
achieved  his  elevation.  They  knew  the  accessibleness  and  the 
subserviency  of  the  Pretorian  cohorts  that,  in  any  community , 
may  be  summoned  to  the  allurements  of  interest  or  of  Authority 
under  the  tenders  from  Executive  Power.  They  were  aware 
how  peculiarly  this  extravagance  of  power  was  to  be  dreaded 
in  a hereditary  representation  of  the  Executive  Department. 

They  recognized  the  Proprietary  as  the  owner  of  the  soil  of 
Maryland.  But  their  political  privileges  and  Civil  Liberties 
were  their  own  impregnable  interests,  to  which  the  soil  was  but 
an  humble  base,  a casual  field  of  action.  They  owed  the  Pro- 
prietary no  gratitude  for  his  auspices  or  his  forbearance,  and  for 
the  fair  equivalent  in  protection  formed  out  of  their  oxen  social 
strength.  Implicit  concession  was  foreign  to  their  public  spirit. 
There  was  not  in  their  hearts  one  faltering  pulsation  of  servility. — 
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A tribute  of  man  icorship  never,  as  even  a shadowy  suggestion, 
passed  over  their  minds,  much  less  issued  as  incense  to  the  Execu- 
tive coronet.  Would  that  this  tenacious,  yet  temperate,  Democracy 
were  now  the  cultivated  model  of  our  political  dignity — would  that 
the  spirits  of  our  Republicans  were  as  free  as  our  theories — that 
the  fever  of  official  preferment  were  never  mistaken  for  the  glow 
of  principle  and  the  jealousy  of  Patriotism — that  men’s  souls  were 
not  purchased  from  their  country,  and  decoyed  from  the  august 
concernments  of  the  National  honour,  by  the  enticements  of 
authority  or  the  pecuniary  endowments  within  Executive  dispen- 
sation ! May  wc  not  with  some  solicitude  exclaim  that  it  is  well 
to  remember  how  easily  and  with  what  insidious  persuasion  the 
authority  of  a popular  Executive  glides  into  the  adjacent  sphere 
of  Elective  Monarchy ! how  sycophants  who  seek  from  Power 
reflected  radiance,  or  radiant  gold,  are  prompt  to  fortify  its  as- 
sumptions, and,  in  the  clamour  of  corrupt  eulogy,  to  drown  the 
voice  of  warning  and  repel  the  awakened  genius  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself!  Let  us  avert  the  disastrous  day  when,  more  than  it 
note  is,  Government  shall  be  regarded,  only  as  a receptacle  for 
official  incumbents,  or  as  an  engine  for  creating  and  filling  offices. 
Such  is  the  fatal  enchantment  of  personal  supremacy — the  profane 
extravagance  of  the  worship  of  political  men , rather  than  of  the 
principles  set  in  illustrious  eminence  and  sure  guidance  above  our 
political  path.  Such  is  the  hazard  into  which  the  confiding 
spirits  of  men  impel  them ; and  these  are  the  arts  by  which  are 
woven  the  toils  cast  by  demagogues  over  the  ingenuous  demo- 
cracy of  the  People. 

In  these  traits  we  have  but  described  in  our  colonists  the  trans- 
mitted spirit  of  English  Liberty — that  sense  of  popular  right 
whose  light  has  never  sunk  in  all  the  clouds  and  conflicts  of 
England’s  career — the  independence  that,  even  in  rude  and  dreary 
antiquity,  far  as  the  dark  recess,  in  record  or  in  legend,  can 
be  penetrated,  ever  kept  watch  against  encroachment  or  inno- 
vation, and  gave  tasks  to  valour  and  themes  for  vengeance. 
It  is  true  that  this  fierce  fastidiousness  of  Democracy — as  the 
courtiers  of  a more  refined  ritual  of  Freedom  may  denominate 
it — may,  more  or  less,  be  the  incident  of  every  primitive  age. 
This  only  proves  that  in  the  artless  simplicity  of  our  lot  our 
freedom  is  the  mind’s  native  air — that  the  devout  and  thrilling 
sense  of  it  is  lost  only  under  the  lulling  arts  of  refined  civiliza- 
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tion,  and  the  persuasion  of  captivating  expediency — that  its  peril 
is  in  the  blandishments  that  in  their  dalliance  suspend  our  nature’s 
active  sensibilities,  and  beguile  us  into  apathy  by  luxurious  re- 
pose. But  in  this  Saxon  Liberty  there  is  a jealousy  so  watchful — 
a firmness  so  towering — as  almost  to  make  it  a distinct  and  pecu- 
liar affection — the  indigenous  flower  of  the  Saxon  soil,  and 
most  vividly  so  of  the  British  Isles.  This  however  is  a specula- 
tion on  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  principle  that  would  draw 
us  into  an  excursion  of  hours — rather  too  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  Maryland  for  travel  even  by  a summer’s  moon.  In  celebrat- 
ing this  pure  and  terse  Democracy,  so  unceremonious  and  inflexi- 
ble, of  the  original  Marylanders,  it  is  well,  and  may  be  instruc- 
tive, to  mark  how  circumstances  favoured  the  sustenance,  and  the 
vigour,  of  that  spirit.  The  predominant  interest  was  agricul- 
tural— cultivators  of  the  soil  were  the  mass  of  the  population.  I 
purpose  no  invidious  distinctions  between  the  comparative  infu- 
sions of  patriotism  in  the  various  vocations.  I speak  of  the 
infancy  of  a colony,  and  of  pursuits  best  adapted  to  give  a public 
cast  to  th©  attachments  of  the  people.  Certain  it  is  that  any 
principle  or  passion  will  be  strongest  where  it  is  most  intently 
and  frequently  awakened,  whether  by  association  of  circumstances 
or  place,  or  by  thought  concentrated  on  kindred  topics.  At  all 
periods  the  interests  and  pride  of  the  freehold  have  proved  most 
sensitive  to  the  perils  of  States,  and  have  rallied  for  them  a 
prompter  and  more  resolute  safeguard  than  other  more  artificial 
pursuits.  Those  whose  tastes  and  hopes  and  fortunes  pledge 
them  to  the  soil  feel  it  to  be  the  platform  of  their  rights;  and 
every  step  they  take  on  it  sends  up  an  echo  of  Liberty.  The 
very  Government  of  Law  seems  to  over-arch  it — it  is  the  floor 
of  the  political  sanctuary — the  fields  seem  the  genial  range  of 
the  free.  The  scenery  of  their  business  is  thus  suggestive  and 
ennobling  for  the  planter’s  aspirations;  and  his  domain  has  all 
the  analogies  of  the  Republic,  active  within  and  around  it. — Is  it 
in  human  nature  mysterious  then  that  Liberty  in  her  signals  should 
be  earliest  and  loudest  from  the  fields  and  the  forests, — from  the 
dominant  mountain  height  and  the  secure  and  thrifty  valley  ? 
Thus  we  may  in  some  degree  understand  the  peculiarly  strenuous 
simplicity,  and  invariable  assertion  of  right,  of  the  Provincial 
men  of  Maryland.  It  was  long  before  the  Province  attained  a 
commercial  character;  and  it  was  well  that  the  foundations  of 
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the  state  were  laid  in  agricultural  interest  rather  than  in  the  in- 
ducements of  traffic.  The  soil  became  the  country ; and  the  love 
of  it  the  love  of  country  in  the  patriot  sense.  The  fluctuating 
and  passing  interests  and  incentives  of  trade  yield  no  inspiration 
and  fix  no  patriot’s  vantage  ground,  and  are  not  the  best  staple  of 
the  National  power,  in  the  first  periods  of  a colony — a stage  of 
being  when  all  things  are  hut  elementary  and  incoherent  and  the 
materials  of  social  strength  and  wealth  have  yet  to  combine  and 
their  affinities  to  he  determined.  No  more  auspicious  condition 
of  the  general  labour  could  have  existed  than  was  in  primitive 
Maryland  for  the  best  nerve  and  the  heathful  fluid  of  Liberty — - 
for  a keen  and  scrutinizing  Republicanism.  As  an  inherent  per- 
suasion, and  in  the  only  due  tenor  of  Government,  self-government 
(under  modification  by  the  Proprietary’s  rights)  was  the  neces- 
sary form  of  PotMcnt  organization,  and  the  only  political  disci- 
pline welcome  to  those  Saxon  spirits.  That  was  an  institute  of 
their  very  natures — a doctrine  of  their  very  vitality — and  to  in- 
terpolate any  other  rule  or  dominion  would  have  been  equivalent 
t(j  a foreign  invasion, — a treasonable  spoliation.  Hence  the  Leg- 
islative power  was  exercised  by  representatives  of  the  People, 
and  at  first,  before  the  inconvenient  increase  of  the  population,  by 
the  people  directly,  concurrently  with  the  Governor  and  an  aris- 
tocratic branch.  These  Legislative  Assemblies  were  the  theatre 
where  the  councils  of  Republicanism  held  sway  and  challenged 
inquiries  and  reports  of  duty  and  administration,  and  where  the 
points  of  popular  right  were  urged  and  enforced.  The  records 
of  the  Legislature  abound  in  these  Democratic  expostulations — 
to  be  valued  as  the  protests  and  memorials  of  the  implanted  Li- 
berty of  our  Land.  As  this  was  in  Maryland,  so  it  was  with  all 
the  republics  of  this  country  in  their  colonial  day.  When  you 
thus  see  them — these  laboratories  of  Liberty — marshalled  in  jeal- 
ous and  aspiring  array  along  the  coasts  of  this  exuberant  western 
world — muscular  in  all  the  manly  stamina  of  a State  and  in  all 
that  gives  heroic  command  to  nature — is  it  to  be  marvelled  that 
England’s  sceptre  was  not  long  nor  strong  enough  to  reach  and 
enforce  over  these  elastic  and  nervous  sovereignties  the  subduing 
spell  of  its  power!  In  this  sisterhood  of  Liberty,  and  in  this 
fellowship  of  defiance  and  victory,  the  History  of  Maryland 
transfers  itself  to  the  world's  annals  of  human  right  and  its 
struggles,  and  of  the  world’s  best  hopes  and  interests.  In  this 
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bright  magnitude  does  not  our  State  attain  a rank  of  some  au- 
gustness, and  may  she  not  claim  a niche  for  her  fame,  and  a 
record  for  her  career  ? 

Thus  intent  on  the  fruitful  arts  of  Peace,  and  the  culture  of 
the  social  virtues,  with  intervals  of  misrule  from  successful  sedi- 
tion, and  of  disquiet  at  times  from  turbulence  subdued,  the  Pro- 
vince gradually  grew  and  strengthened.  Her  days  began  under 
good  auspices,  and  the  gracious  and  enriching  polity  which  nursed 
her  invoked  Heaven’s  propitious  smile.  The  scope  of  such  an 
exercise  as  this  admits  of  no  Historical  narrative,  much  less  of 
Biographical  detail:  Nor  can  I rehearse  here  the  magnificent 
posture  of  our  State  in  the  epic  age  of  America,  the  period  of 
the  Revolution;  and  their  providential  aptitude  for  the  lofty  exi- 
gencies of  the  crisis,  of  Maryland’s  expositors  of  her  faith  and 
her  courage.  Whether  in  the  civil  or  military  heroism,  which 
have  illuminated  to  all  futurity  that  superb  era,  Maryland  in  her 
excellence  knew  no  superior  among  the  confederated  combatants. 
Her  wisdom  and  intrepid  eloquence  in  the  Councils  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  her  valour  pre-eminent  in  many  a contest,  have  set 
upon  Maryland  the  starry  signet  of  a fame  dearer  to  History, 
and  brighter  to  Humanity,  than  any  the  huge  grandeur  of  England 
can  reflect  from  itself  in  all  the  pomp  of  armament  that  here 
dealt  out  its  vengeance.  In  the  repose,  and  in  the  invitation  to 
industry  and  enterprize,  the  cultivation  of  the  public  mind,  and 
the  development  of  her  resources,  which,  after  the  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  of  the  Revolution,  requited  and  recruited  Maryland, 
her  tributes  have  been  distinguished  to  Literature,  to  the  science 
of  Government  and  of  Law,  to  the  useful  Arts,  and  to  all  that 
may  advance  the  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  welfare 
and  enduring  freedom  of  the  People.  But  I may  not  now  recount 
the  proofs  of  these  high  excellencies  of  her  name. 

To  illustrate  Maryland  in  all  her  merits,  by  gathering  and 
cherishing  materials  for  her  frank  and  ample  chronicles,  is  the 
office  of  the  Society  that  has  honoured  me  as  its  representative 
before  the  public  of  Maryland.  We  all  must  feel  solicitous  to 
award  to  her  her  appropriate  rank  in  the  civilized  world,  and 
especially  among  the  States  who  have  by  arduous  toil  and  patient 
energy  achieved  their  eminence.  The  honours  of  our  State — 
her  just  merits — are  to  be  shown  in  the  virtues  of  her  course — 
the  fortitude  and  wisdom  which  have  borne  her  through  her 
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trials — and  in  her  best  care  and  culture  of  her  Republic.  Her 
history  is  the  conservatory  of  all  these  memorials  and  titles  of 
her  celebrity — and  the  illustrations  of  her  infirmities  and  her 
perils.  To  deny  to  her  such  a repository,  and  take  from  her 
these  trophies  to  her  fame,  is  ignobly  to  entomb  her.  The  So- 
ciety proposes  to  invite,  as  to  their  genial  and  improving  home,  all 
the  details  and  remembrances  of  the  past  days  of  Maryland  that, 
from  her  infancy  to  indefinite  futurity,  she  may  live  in  the  eyes 
and  to  the  generous  pride  and  the  rich  instruction  of  her  sons. 

The  innate  intimation  of  an  immortality  stirs  within  us  in  the 
wish  to  embalm  in  memory  and  to  picture  in  enduring  colours 
the  events  and  genius  of  a Nation’s  career,  and  to  prolong  hence, 
and  from  ages  past,  the  living  merits  of  its  course. 

History  is  to  Nations  what  memory  is  to  individuals — and  that 
faculty,  while  it  argues  the  ever  reigning  and  existent  mind,  ex- 
pands that  mind’s  being  into  an  immortal  lot.  History,  too,  then, 
vindicates  her  excellence  and  her  uses  by  that  analogy  which 
gives  us  the  glory  of  a conscious  spirituality.  Nations,  as  the 
individuals  who  compose  them,  are  in  probation:  and  they  enjoy 
the  uses  of  the  probationary  state  in  monitory  knowledge  to  them- 
selves and  others,  as  erring  men  must  appreciate  that,  condition. 
But  how  can  all  this  economy  of  the  Divinity  be  vindicated  if 
History,  the  registry  of  probation,  the  chart  of  a Nation’s  path, 
be  suppressed  and  denounced  as  a record  of  questionable  doings 
or  pedantic  minute.  The  interest  of  Nations  is  but  the  interest 
of  individuals;  and  what  applies  as  part  of  the  general  economy 
to  one  as  much  concerns  the  other.  If  History  be  not  thus  im- 
portant, Time  itself  is  without  purpose  and  creation  is  but  a 
sportive  caprice.  Such,  however,  is  the  result  of  that  sickly 
variety  of  the  so  called  “ Philosophy  of  History”  which  can 
apprehend  no  improvement  of  the  race,  and,  confounding  im- 
provement with  human  perfection,  believes  that  the  merits  of  an 
age  vanish  with  it,  and  that  transitions  of  improvement  to  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  though  bordering  on  it,  arc  impracticable.  The  tree 
may  expand,  but  it  yields  no  greater  fruit  for  another  season,  and 
but  exhausts  the  soil  by  the  greater  wants  of  its  richer  bulk ! 

And  thus  the  world  is  by  this  doom  of  Humanity’s  Law,  stag- 
nant in  its  massy  experience  and  under  the  weight  of  ages. — All 
our  cheerful  pride  in  the  crested  perfection  of  the  Arts,  and  the 
magical  exploits  of  science,  but  an  illusory  exhilaration — a cheat 
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of  ideality ! All  probation  is  at  an  end,  and  has  fallen  from  its 
estate  in  the  Divine  Economy ! History  is  a vain  and  beguiling 
transcript  of  facts  of  no  value,  or  enveloped  in  exaggerations  of 
the  imagination!  Such  is  this  Philosophic  novelty! — But  such  is 
not  the  creed  of  our  friends  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

They  are  the  wardens  of  Maryland’s  Historic  lore,  and  the 
Ministers  of  her  fame.  As  such  they  may  claim  to  he  cherished 
by  the  people  of  Maryland.  Let  them  be  cheered  and  aided  in 
unfolding  her  and  keeping  her  unveiled  in  all  her  importance  and 
capacities,  that,  knowing  her  well  and  better,  we  may  value  and 
cultivate  her  resources  and  keep  unsullied  her  name — that  through 
all  her  vicissitudes  we  may  exult  to  be  identified  with  her, 
treasuring  her  honour  as  part  of  our  personal  dignity  and  self- 
respect — and  that  in  knowledge  and  in  unchanging  ardour  we 
may  love  her  as  our  meritorious  country. 


. 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  13. 

The  policy  toward  the  Indians  was  invariably  kind.  The  utmost  protectior. 
was  extended  to  them,  and  the  Government  aided  them  even  in  several  wars  when 
they  were  assailed  by  their  Indian  enemies,  the  Susquehannocks.  The  peace 
with  the  Indians  in  our  limits  was  continual,  with  exception  of  a few  occasions 
when  they  became  rebellious  from  encroachments  of  colonists  in  possessing  them- 
selves of  lands  upon  einpt}'  pretexts  or  colourable  bargains.  This  evil  was  pre- 
vented, however,  by  the  Legislature  prohibiting  such  contracting  without  sanc- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  Indians  do  not  appear  to  have  been  to  any  great 
extent  won  to  the  arts  and  culture  of  civilized  life:  although,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  Father  White,  who,  attending  the  first  colonists,  first  bore  to  these  Indians 
the  standard  of  the  Cross,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Missionaries  from  the  bosom 
of  that  Ecclesiastical  Chivalry,  the  Jesuits, — to  which  he  belonged, — with  their 
heroism  of  Charity  which  courted  no  fame  and  feared  no  hardship,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  moral  improvement  and  the  welfare  of  that  race.  Under  no  better 
auspices,  as  the  history  of  Missions  proves,  could  such  an  effort  have  been  made. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  sin  of  their  ambition, — imputed  to  the  Order  from 
the  errors  of  their  leaders, — no  one  can  doubt  the  zeal  and  judgment  of  their 
Missionary  benevolence ; and  that  could  only  have  been  inspired  and  emboldened 
by  piety,  profound,  without  worldly  tincture  or  any  sinister  reservation.  They 
allied  themselves  by  practical  sympathy  with  the  rude  subjects  of  their  care — in- 
curring with  them  all  the  privations  of  their  state — and  opening  their  minds  by 
moral  and  intellectual  instruction  for  the  light  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  not 
contenting  themselves  with  unseasonably  obtruding  on  them  what  so  might  have 
fallen  on  their  minds  as  mere  cold  and  barren  dogmas.  The  Indians  in  our  limits, 
not  assimilating  to  our  habits,  but  continuing  foreign  and  feeble,  gradually  disap- 
peared by  death  or  by  the  charm  of  the  receding  wilderness.  The  Government, 
even  after  the  Revolution,  sustained  the  wasting  remnant  by  liberal  annuities. 
None  of  these  primitive  inen  now  exist  as  remembrancers  of  the  Colonial  Era. 
The  last  tribe  are  said  to  have  lived  on  the  Potomac:  and  but  fewr  Indians  re- 
mained on  the  Eastern  Shore  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  last  apparitions 
of  that  Indian  community  were  in  the  persons  of  “ King  Abraham,”  and  “Queen 
Sarah,”  who  (Mr.  Ridgoly  tells  us  in  his  interesting  dunals  of  Annapolis)  some- 
times visited  Annapolis  before  the  Revolution. 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  15. 

The  Act  guarding  Religious  Liberty  was  passed  after  Maryland  had  been  agi- 
tated by  an  insurrection  of  Cleyborne  and  Ingle ; and  immediately  on  that  tumult 
being  pacified.  We  are  not  informed  what  connexion,  if  any,  this  illustrious 
measure  had  with  those  recent  disturbances,  or  with  any  policy  for  the  future 
quiet.  It  is  said  that  at  that  period  (in  1649)  the  Protestants  were  far  superior  in 
numbers  to  the  Catholics.  The  Governor  (Stone)  and  his  Councillors  in  that 
year  were  Protestant;  and  they  with  the  Burgesses  (the  delegates  of  the  People) 
composed  the  Legislative  Assembly.  In  the  year  1650  the  Burgesses  were  by  a 
large  majority  Protestant;  and  it  is  supposed  by  Bozman  (2  vol.  354)  that  the 
Protestant  Eurgesses  were  in  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  of  1649  which  passed 
the  Act  referred  to.  The  Protestant  population  appears  to  have  been  largely  pre- 
dominant, and  it  is  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  such  was  the  prevailing  Religious 
cast  of  the  Delegates,  the  Burgesses,  when  the  Legislature  passed  the  Act. — 
This  consideration,  in  some  degree,  may  affect  the  Sectarian  honours  of  the  ques- 
tion, although  we  have  no  recorded  division  of  sentiment  upon  the  Law  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  Legislature ; and  one  spirit 
appears  to  have  pervaded  all.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Act 
required  and  readily  received  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Baltimore; 
thus  adorning  him  with  the  merit  of  individual  liberality  and  truly  pious  states- 
manship. 

Let  us  not  explore  for  politic  motives  to  such  a sanction  of  Lord  Baltimore.  It 
would  be#particularly  ungracious  towards  him,  who , we  may  infer,  was  the  author 
of  the  Act,  when  we  remember  that  by  him  was  enjoined  the  Oath  of  Office  of 
which  I have  spoken,  which  breathes  the  same  benignity  and  the  same  genius  of 
Chnsiianity  which  are  the  virtue  and  beauty  of  this  Act  of  Christian  Liberty. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  1649,  there  is  no  record — and  Chalmers 
in  his  “ Political  Annals  ” cannot  have  any  positive  data  for  his  general  asser- 
tion that  a majority  of  that  Assembly  were  Roman  Catholics.  He  probably 
assumed  that  to  be  the  fact  from  the  Roman  Catholic  origin  of  the  colony.  He 
is  correct,  however,  in  the  contrast  he  presents  between  the  liberality  of  Mary- 
land in  that  legislation,  and  the  dire  intolerance,  at  the  same  period,  of  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts ; — Virginia  then  persecuting  the  Puritans  and  goading  them  to 
seek  new  homes  beyond  her  borders — and  the  Massachusetts  Independents  dealing 
out  their  tyranny  against  all  other  sects.  Certainly  Maryland  has  a glory  in  this 
signal,  open-hearted,  policy,  whatever  may  be  the  special  religious  desert  to  be 
assigned  for  it.  "While  in  the  dominant  colonies  of  this  new  world,  all  in  this  high 
and  tender  sphere  of  Religious  freedom  was  fretful  and  lurid,  Maryland  held  out 
her  banner  of  welcome  to  the  tortured  spirit,  and  over  her  land  spread  the  cloudless 
sky  of  the  Christian  star.  We  should  note  one  feature  in  the  honour  of  this 
measure.  It  is,  that  Religious  Liberty  was  proclaimed  as  a cardinal  tenet  of 
State,  and  engraved  in  the  social  code  as  a popular  right.  There  was  not,  there- 
fore the  negative  advantage,  the  unguarded  immunity,  of  mere  Toleration — and  a 
Religious  freedom  existing  by  a mere  passive  sanction.  To  what  must  we  refer 
this  installation,  as  a political  institute,  of  this  Religious  Liberty,  if  it  be  not  to  the 
noble  soul  and  the  benificent  statesmanship  of  the  Founders  of  Maryland?  Is  not 
this  as  a just  exposition  enforced,  when  we  recur  to  the  exclusive  and  tyrannical 
enactments  that  bore  sway  when  at  interv  als  this  ancient  benevolent  sovereignty 
was  displaced? — Fortunately,  Cecilius  Lord  Baltimore,  for  forty-four  years  (till 
his  death  in  1676)  held  his  dominion,  although  with  occasional  interruptions  of  his 
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authority  from  the  Puritans  and  the  Protectoral  Government.  We  are  told  by 
Chalmers,  (in  his  Political  Annals)  that  though  urged  to  assent  to  a repeal  of  this 
Act,  the  Lord  Proprietary  would  not  yield,  but  the  more  emphatically  avowed  his 
adhesion  to  it. 


NOTE  TO  PAGE  23. 

The  popular  portion  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was,  as  stated,  formed  at  first 
of  the  people  at  large.  Afterwards  delegates  were  elected  by  districts;  and  repre- 
sentatives, besides,  by  special  writ  of  the  Governor,  were  designated  and  called  into 
the  Legislature.  In  the  year  1630,  the  delegates  determined  on  a separation,  into 
branches,  of  the  several  classes  of  the  Assembly — and  the  Delegates,  or  Burgesses, 
were  constituted  the  Lower  House,  and  the  Councillors  and  Governor,  and  those 
called  by  the  Special  Writ,  made  the  Upper  House.  There  was  a strenuous  and 
commanding  public  sentiment  in  those  days;  and  the  popular  will  under  careful 
deliberation  was  sure  to  become  popular  power.  The  Delegates  did  not  hesitate 
to  reject  many  proposed  Laws  and  measures  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  and  his 
Deputies : And  at  the  earliest  period  of  their  separate  authority  they  ordained, 

as  an  inflexible  principle,  that  taxation  and  supplies  of  money  to  Governors  or 
Government  must  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  people’s  delegates  as  the  origi- 
nating power.  The  Lord  Proprietary  was  always  lenient  and  unassuming,  al- 
though sufficiently  mindful  of  the  dignity  of  his  position  and  his  rights;  and  the 
kindness  of  his  administration,  as  well  as  the  inviolableness  of  his  interests  and 
authority,  was  repeatedly  recognized  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  Assembly. 
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